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JESUS, THE TEACHER 


JESUS Was pre-eminently a prophet- (or 
preacher-) teacher. Asch has emphasized 
this to a high degree in ‘‘The Nazarene,’’ 
where he pictures Jesus as a great Jewish 
rabbi, a worthy successor to Isaiah, Micah, 
and Amos. There are nearly two hundred 
references in the gospels to Jesus as a 
teacher. In reference to his work, the verb 
‘‘teach’’ is used as frequently as all other 
verbs together. He taught in the syna- 
vogue, he taught on the hillside, he taught 
from a boat, he taught throughout the vil- 
lages of Palestine, he spent many hours 
privately instructing the twelve apostles. 

Jesus took time to get ready to teach, 
being thirty years of age when he entered 
upon his life work. Growing up in a Jew- 
ish home at Nazareth with brothers and 
sisters, his development appears to have 
been ideal. The account says he increased 
in wisdom (intellectually), in stature 
(physically), and in favor with God (spir- 
itually) and men (socially). Presumably, 
he was from very early years given re- 
ligious instruction in the home—passages 
from the Old Testament, short prayers, 
and sayings of sages. Much memory work 
was probably included. Undoubtedly Jo- 
seph and Mary did not neglect the admo- 
nition in Deuteronomy 6: 6—7 which has 
always been observed by loyal Jews: 

These words which I command thee this day, 


shall be upon thine heart; and thou shalt teach 
them diligently unto thy children, and shalt talk 


By 
FLOYD T. GOODIER 
ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVER- 
SITY, NORMAL 


of them when thou sittest in thine house, and when 
thou walkest by the way, and when thou liest down, 
and when thou risest up. 

At the age of six or seven, Jesus was 
probably sent to a school called the ‘‘ House 
of the Book’’ because the material of in- 
struction was the Book of the Law. The 
was attached to the synagogue. 
From this school he may have gone to the 
Seribal College, where the great 
taught. The teachers occupied a slightly 
elevated dais, while the disciples sat around 
in a circle on the floor. This explains the 
statement of St. Paul, ‘‘I was educated 
at the feet of Gamaliel.”” Whether Jesus 
attended the Scribal College where the 
rabbis received their training, or not, it is 
certain that he became most familiar with 


school 


rabbis 


the religious literature which we now know 
as the Old Testament. When he 
twelve years old he went from Nazareth to 
Jerusalem with his parents to celebrate the 
Jewish feast of the Passover. Visiting the 
temple, Jesus found a place among the 
doctors of the law, the religious teachers 
of the time, ‘‘hearing them and asking 
them questions.’’ ‘‘ And all they that heard 
him were astonished at his understanding 
and answers.’’ Throughout his teaching 
Jesus constantly quoted passages from Old 
Testament literature and at times put to- 
gether statements found in different books. 
For example, when asked which is the 
great commandment in the law, he replied, 


was 
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‘‘Thou shalt love the Lord, thy God with 
all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy mind, and a second like unto 
it is, thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self 
In Deuteronomy 6: 


Leviticus 19: 18. 


” 


The first part of his answer is found 
5: the second part in 


It was required of every Jewish father 
that he 


cralt. 


should teach his son some honest 
Saul of Tarsus, though educated as 
a rabbi, learned the art of tent-making. 
It is generally supposed that Jesus learned 
the carpenter’s trade from his father and 
helped fashion plows and yokes for the 
In 
may see him spending these years of prepa- 
Nazareth. 


and 


peasants of Galilee. imagination we 


ration at Quietly he was ob- 
His 


social contacts were with members of his 


serving nature observing men. 
own family, with the simple laboring class, 
with 


the religious teachers of the syna- 
gogue. Day after day he was storing in 


his memory not only the facts of his re- 
ligious instruction but scenes and incidents 
to which he would later refer again and 
again. He knew the countryside, he knew 
the shop, he knew people. The experience 
in Jerusalem at the age of twelve was an 
earnest of the days to come when he should 
teach as one having authority and speak 
as no man ever spoke before. 

The statement has already been made 
The 


late Henry A. King, at one time president 


that Jesus was a religious teacher. 


of Oberlin College, is authority for the 
statement that ‘‘The teachings of Jesus 


contain nothing which the subsequent 
growth of human knowledge has had to 


the 
that Jesus dealt with broad general prin- 


discount.’’ Perhaps explanation is 
His message 
was of universal import, designed for all 
classes of people, although he was not pri- 
marily a social reformer and refused to be 
When 
one of his hearers said unto him, ‘‘ Teacher, 
bid brother divide the inheritance 


ciples, not with particulars. 


drawn into class or party strife. 


my 
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with me,’’ Jesus replied, ‘‘Man, who made 
me a judge or divider over you?’’ He 
would improve society, to be sure, but do 
it by perfecting the individuals who make 
up the society. It cannot be overempha- 
sized that Jesus was a_ preacher-teacher 
working in the field of religion and seek- 
ing to lead individuals to a way of life ap- 
pheable to every age and to every race, a 
way of life that is epitomized in the ideal, 
‘*Be ye perfect as your heavenly Father is 
perfect.” 

Jesus had a central theme which is stated 
or implied in all his teaching. That theme 
was the kingdom of God which was pre- 
sented with three somewhat different em- 
At times it referred to the inner 
spiritual life of the individual as when he 
said, ‘‘The kingdom of God is within you.’’ 
At other times the expression had reference 
to possible changed conditions on this earth 
as when he taught his disciples to pray, 


phases. 


‘“‘Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on 
earth as it is in heaven.’’ Less frequently, 
the phrase apparently referred to spiritual 
life after death as in the statement, ‘‘ Come, 
ye blessed of my Father, inherit the king- 
dom prepared for you from the foundation 
of the world.’’ 

In evaluating the teaching of Jesus, this 
matter of a central theme is purposely put 
first. Jesus spent thirty years getting 
ready to teach. His study of religious 
writings, the instruction he received in the 
home and in the synagogue, his visits to 
the temple at Jerusalem—there were un- 
doubtedly many of these—his sojourn in 
the wilderness following his baptism in the 
Jordan,—all these experiences gave him the 
conviction that he had a divine mission to 
present the kingdom of God to the people 
of Palestine. When he had made this de- 
cision, nothing ever induced him to deviate 
from the course he had adopted. Family 
influence, ridicule, the opposition of the 
church, danger of interference from the 
Roman government, plots against his life— 


9? 
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none changed his purpose or his plans. 
Courageously he continued upon the course 
decided upon and taught the truth as he 
saw it. 

Keeping in mind as a background the 
years of preparation for teaching and the 
selection of a central theme, let us consider 
in some detail the teaching methods of 
It will not be surprising to find that 
many if not all of these methods have been 


Jesus. 


used by good teachers in all ages. 

1. Usually Jesus introduced a lesson with 
a question or problem. When his disciples 
had been disputing, not to say quarreling, 
among themselves, as to who should be the 
greatest in the kingdom, Jesus ealled to 
himself a little child and said, ‘‘ Whosoever 
shall humble himself as this little child, the 
same is the greatest in the kingdom of 
heaven.’’ When Peter asked, ‘‘How oft 
shall my brother sin against me and I for- 
give him?’’ the answer was the parable of 
the unmerciful servant. Jesus told the 
well-known story of the Good Samaritan in 
answer to the question, ‘‘ Who is my neigh- 
bor???’ The famous with the 
woman at the well was opened by the re- 
quest which Jesus made of the woman for a 


discourse 


drink of water. 

2. Jesus was ready at all times to capital- 
ize upon the present situation. Through 
his insight into human nature, he sensed 
at onee, the motives, attitudes, desires, 
fears, and hopes of those with whom he was 
thrown in contact, and developed his in- 
struction accordingly. The experience with 
the woman at the well already referred to 
is an example. You remember at the close 
of the conversation her comment was, 
‘‘Come, see a man who told me all things 
that ever I did.’? The explanation of spiri- 
tual rebirth as developed with the ruler 
Nicodemus who came to Jesus by night is a 
further illustration. And when his enemies 
would ensnare him with their clever ques- 
tion, ‘‘Is it lawful to give tribute unto 
Caesar?’’ Jesus took advantage of the 
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situation to differentiate spiritual and civie 
responsibilities by that answer which has 
lived ever since it was spoken, ‘‘ Render 
unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s 
and unto God the things that are God’s.’’ 
3. Jesus did not overlook the established 
pedagogical principle of apperception 
which, as I reeall, is that in teaching one 
should always proceed from the known to 
the 


teaching as a Jew working with fellow 
oD 


related unknown. Jesus began his 
He had been reared in accordance 


As a child he had 
been circumcised according to Jewish eus- 


Jews. 
with Jewish teachings. 


tom; he observed the sacrament of baptism 
before beginning his work as a religious 
leader. He made a practice of attending 
the services of the synagogue and repeat- 
edly based his teaching on the old Jewish 
laws and prophecies with which his listen- 
ers were familiar. He that he 
came not to destroy the law or the prophets 
but to fulfil. 


important lessons, ‘‘Ye have heard that it 


asserted 
He began some of his most 


was said to them of old time ‘Thou shalt not 
kill’ and again ‘Thou shalt not commit 
adultery,’ and, ‘Thou shalt not forswear 
thyself.’ ’’ 
ginning, which was familiar to his hearers, 
he proceeded to breathe new meanings into 
the old commandments, centering attention 
upon deep spiritual interpretations, rather 
than upon a perfunctory recognition or 
observance of the letter of the law. 


And in each ease after this be- 


4. Jesus apparently recognized the im- 


portance of individual differences and 
adapted his instruction to the needs of the 
individual. When his disciples raised cer- 
tain questions regarding the statements of 
Jesus on the subject of divorce, he an- 
swered, ‘‘All men cannot receive this say- 
ing.’’? And again in the gospel of Mark, 
the account reads, ‘‘ And 
parables spake he the word unto them, as 
they were able to bear it.’’ 


last conversations with his disciples, aec- 


with many such 
In one of his 


cording to John, Jesus said, ‘‘I have yet 
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many things to say unto you but ye cannot 
bear them now.”’ 

5. Jesus saw the latent possibilities in the 
individual and by his methods of teaching 
individual a desire 
The 


vidual was thus lifted to a higher level of 


sought to arouse in the 
to develop those possibilities. indi- 
living. There are numerous instanees of 
this. 
the influence of Jesus and through Jesus’ 


Peter, in spite of many slips, through 


faith in him, became one of the great char- 
acters of the early church. It would be 


interesting to know what Jesus said to 
Zacchaeus the day he became a self-invited 
At the 


Zacchaeus 


the home of Zaechaeus. 
the 


was a selfish publican, a despised tax-gath- 


euest in 
beginning of conversation 
erer, who had made his living by extortion 
and fraud. At the close of the conversation 
sehold, 


the half of my goods I give to the poor and 


this same Zacchaeus announeed, ‘‘ 


if I have wrongfully exacted aught of any 
fourfold.’’ One of the 
enigmas of history is how Judas Iscariot 


man, I restore 
could have been for three years under the 
influence of this same Jesus and failed to 
respond to his teaching. 

6. Another marked characteristie of the 
As 


Bishop Hughes says, ‘‘ Jesus had poise but 


teaching of Jesus was its naturalness. 
no pose.’’ He dealt with a world in which 
his hearers lived and used illustrations with 
which they were familiar. He gave dignity 
to the homely scenes referred to in his 
teaching. One would hardly think of hen 
and chickens as illustrative material for a 
creat religious teacher and yet how natural 
and how appropriate for Jesus to lament, 
‘“‘() Jerusalem, Jerusalem, . . . how often 
would I have gathered thy children to- 
gether, even as a hen gathereth her chick- 
ens under her wings, and ye would not.”’ 
How natural these teachings from the les- 
son given to the twelve after their selection: 
‘‘No man can serve two masters.’’ ‘‘Lay 
not up for yourselves treasures upon earth 
and doth 


where moth 


consume and 


rust 
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thieves break through and steal.’’ ‘‘Be not 
anxious for the morrow. Sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof.’’ 

7. Someone has remarked that nothing is 
so simple but that the pedagogue can make 
it well-nigh incomprehensible. Such a re- 
not apply to the 
Clear, direct, and definitely 
applicable are his teachings. There are no 
unnecessary sentences, at least as the rec- 
There is nothing to 
Mueh of 


this clarity is due, of course, to his mar- 


mark certainly does 


teacher, Jesus. 


ords have reached us. 
confuse or to obscure meanings. 


velous use of illustrations, many of which 
have become a part of our common speech. 
When the Pharisees murmured against him 
because he associated with sinners, Jesus 
told the stories of the lost sheep, the lost 
coin, and the lost son. Who could fail to 
grasp the point that Jesus came to restore 
to their rightful spiritual heritage those 
who were in need of his ministry. And 
what listener could be so dense as to miss 
the effect of spiritual teaching upon differ- 
ent types of individuals after hearing about 
the seed which the sower seattered, some of 
which fell by the wayside, some on rocky 
soil, some among the thorns, and some into 
the good ground. How the stories of the 
leaven, the mustard seed, and the drag net 
must have illumined the concept of the 
growth of the kingdom of God! As long 
as time lasts, the meaning of neighbor will 
be clarified by the story of the Good Samari- 
tan. Remember, that these illustrations, 
and many others introducing houses built 
on sands and on rocks, lilies of the field, 
wise and foolish virgins, laborers in the 
vineyard, merciful and merciless creditors, 
salt, wedding feasts, buried treasure, were 
all within the understanding of his listen- 
ers. 

8. The teachings of Jesus were graphic 
and vivid. Part of this effect was produced 
through the use of nearly forty parables. 
Each parable was introduced to teach a 
single truth. While the parable was not 
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necessarily literally true, it was always in 
harmony with actual life. The parable at- 


tracted attention, aroused thought, im- 


pressed the memory, and implied a spiritual 


lesson. Jesus told the story of the rich 
farmer who built larger and larger barns 
to house his crops and died just as he was 
ready to retire, to illustrate the foolishness 
of laying up material treasure and not at 
the same time developing a rich spiritual 
life. One with even a weak imagination 
ean hardly fail to get the picture which 
Jesus drew of the publican and the Pharisee 
who went up to the temple to pray. The 
Pharisee prayed with himself and expressed 
thanks that he was not like the publican, 
while the publican, with eyes downcast, 
beat upon his breast, saying, ‘‘God, be mer- 
ciful to me a sinner.’’ Can this story be 
surpassed for vividness? 

9. Jesus also used such figurative lan- 
guage as the proverb, the epigram, the 
paradox, and the hyperbole. Such language 
common with oriental teachers and 
familiar to the people of Palestine. The 
‘‘prophet not without honor save in his 


was 


own country,’’ the ‘‘new wine in old skins,”’ 
‘‘the man who hath put his hand to the 


’ were all current expressions in the 


plow,’ 
time of Jesus. 

Many a paradox of Jesus will oceur to 
those who are familiar with the gospels. 
‘He that findeth his life shall lose it,’’ 
‘‘Many that are first shall be last,’’ 
‘*Blessed are the meek for they shall inherit 
the earth,’’ are examples. 

Undoubtedly the hearers of Jesus under- 
stood his use of the hyperbole and smiled 
broadly at some of them. Modern readers 
of the gospels with their lack of oriental 
background have at times missed the point 
of some of these sayings. Among the 
hyperboles of Jesus are, ‘‘It is easier for a 
camel to go through a needle’s eye than for 
a rich man to enter the kingdom of God’’; 
‘*Cast out first the beam out of thine own 
eye; and then shalt thou see clearly to pull 
out the mote that is in thy brother’s eye’’; 
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‘*Ye blind guides, which strain at a enat 
and swallow a camel.’’ 

10. Those who have studied the life of 
Palestine in the time of Jesus assure us 
His 


reference to the Pharisees as ‘‘those just 


that he used humor in his instruction. 
persons who need no repentance’’ was deli- 
eate irony which must have brought a smile 
to the faces of his listeners. They would 
also be pleased at the description of those 
the chief 
seats at the dinner and then were invited 


who confidently appropriated 
to move to less prominent places. 
11. I do not like to bring to a close this 
very inadequate discussion of Jesus as a 
teacher without referring to his courage in 
presenting his message in the face of op- 
position. Jesus is pictured in literature 
and art as gentle, tender, merciful, and for- 
He did have all these qualities and 
But his 


meekness was linked with a virility that 


giving. 


emphasized them in his teaching. 


gave strength and force to his character. 
His words were incisive and at times they 
fairly cut and burned. When messengers 
that he better 


Perea because Herod was seeking his life, 


informed him had leave 
Jesus replied, ‘‘Go, and ye tell that fox. 
I must walk today, and tomorrow, 


> Certainly these 


and the day following.’ 
words, addressed to an official of the Roman 
government, were not spoken by a weak- 
ling. The last Tuesday of Jesus’ life was 
one of the busiest of which we have any 
His 
sought to entangle him in theological dis- 


When he had 


successfully met every disputant, the ac- 


record. enemies heckled him and 


putes for much of the day. 


count says, ‘‘And no man after that durst 
ask him any question.’’ And then Jesus 
cut loose, as it were, and in the most biting 
terms attacked the seribes and Pharisees. 
His attack was a form of instruction. At 
the beginning he admonished his disciples 
to show all due respect to the religious posi- 
tions of seribe and Pharisee. And then he 
continued : 
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Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites, 
ye blind guides, ye tithe mint and anise and cummin, 
and have left undone the weightier matters of the 
Ye cleanse the outside of the cup and the 
full of extortion and 


law. 
platter but within they are 
excess. Ye are like unto whited sepulchres, which 


outwardly appear beautiful, but inwardly are full 


of dead bs n’s bones and of all uncleanness. 
In his book, ‘‘Great Teachers and Mental 
Health.’’? William H. Burnham writes this 


summary of Jesus as a teacher: 


His apparent sincerity and integration of char- 
acter, a personality integrated by simple healthful 
activity—the carpenter’s trade in early manhood— 


a great all-absorbing task in the last few years of 


life; his freedom largely from the inhibitions com- 


mon to ordinary men; the objective attitude, with 


attention concentrated not on self, the ego, but on 


5 
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the people around him, the simple things of daily 
life and his own great task; and at the same time 
recognition of the importance of the subjective 
mental attitudes as essential to mental health, with 
his emphasis on the motive, the intent, as the sig- 
nificant reality, ‘‘ The kingdom of heaven is within 
you’’; his complete readiness to face reality and 
his emphasis on the truth; with all this, the sanity 
of his social relations and the outstanding fact that 
he in contrast to the Jewish leaders and prophets 
was distinctly a democrat. 

Possibly the time will come when in spite 
of our theological and doctrinal controver- 
sies, we may make greater use of the Bible 
When that day comes, it 
teacher-education 
schools to give some attention to Jesus as 


in our schools. 


will not be amiss in 


a Teacher. 


SOME FUTURE TASKS OF THE By 


PRIVATE SCHOOL 


THe discussions of the many problems 
facing private schools in the future have 
largely dealt with the economie prospects 
or with changes of curriculum. Necessary 
as such considerations are, they form only 
one part of a picture causing worries to so 
Yet it appears that the 


recognized assets of our private schools, 


many institutions. 


their progressive methods, an individual- 
ized approach to students, in particular the 
moral and religious emphasis in many of 
them, should inspire a stronger note of 
hope when we visualize our future. These 
assets need to be re-evaluated in the lght 
of postwar problems to come. 

That period will be characterized by an 
intensification of all social issues. Consid- 
erations and plans for leading back mil- 
lions of men and women into normal eco- 
and 


they may prevent the much-feared slump 


nomie life are already under debate 


and the coming of widespread unemploy- 
ment. But, successful as such planning 
may be, the task of readjusting our nation 
will certainly be gigantic. After the war 


emergency, we shall pass into a peace emer- 


WILLIAM HUBBEN, 
GEORGE SCHOOL, PENNSYLVANIA 


gency that may prove hazardous to the 
traditions of this country and may test 
their strength to the utmost. Capital and 
labor will go through serious and prolonged 


rivalries. Millions of men who, in the 


armed forces, will have acquired a new 
sense of belonging and organized action, 


will press their claims in different tactics 
and with an insistence based upon their 
military merits that may create an entirely 
situation. Only sound leadership 
will guide us out of such an emergency. 

This intensification of contrasts among 
the various strata of society will have to be 
met by an intensified effort to preserve and 
increase those qualities that are the guaran- 
tors of democracy: the will and ability to 
understand the situation and the point of 
view of our fellowmen, to lead them into 
recognizing the common good that possibly 
may conflict with their personal interests, 
and—paradoxical as it may sound—at the 
same time to preserve differences of opinion. 
The emergencies of the future will ask for 
more, not for less, tolerance. 

The private school as an institution for 


novel 
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the privileged has a particular mission in 
this respect. Understanding must come 
from above as well as from below and it re- 
mains to be seen who will have to, or ean, 
make the greater effort in this regard. No 
private schools should any longer cherish an 
insular detachment from the realities of the 
hour, if such an attitude has at all existed 
anywhere. 

The private schools have always and 
rightly claimed to have trained a large 
proportion of our leaders in public life. 
Their share, at least qualitatively, will have 
to grow and the publie will gladly acknow]l- 
edge such a contribution. This leadership 
will, in part, have to be of an official nature. 
A new army of civil servants will come into 
existence of which we knew little before 
1941. 
of rationing and planning of production, 
housing, distribution of labor, transporta- 
tion, a large standing foree—these are only 
a few of the future problems in which our 
state and federal authorities will take a 
We shall never go back to 
A new America will 


Price regulations, a certain amount 


leading hand. 
‘‘oood old Amerieca.”’ 
absorb all our energies. 
or demands will change the patterns of our 
thinking. Lord Beveridge’s sweeping re- 
forms are more than the impulses of a 
warm-hearted philanthropist. Those, who 
were willing to die for each other, are 
anxious to know about a better way of 
living with each other. 

Secondly, grave moral problems will be 
involved in this task of reconstruction. 
One does not need to think only of such 
excessive developments as among the New 
York City school population (crime and 
the appalling rise of venereal 
among the youth 14-19 years of age), or 
of a crime wave among the adults, race 
clashes, ete. It will take a whole genera- 
tion to achieve the emotional readjustment 
of men and women; in fact, these influences 
will never fully disappear, since already 
they are affecting the youth of today. The 


New social ideals 


diseases 
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emotional dislocations caused by this war 
will be enormous, and youth of any age 
will be under their influence. The private 


schools are equipped to face such problems 


and to make a constructive contribution 
toward a more stable and _ self-confident 
society. 

This moral preparation for a new 


America will require more than ethical 
strength. We shall need a new vision and 
a new force of resistance. The appeal to 
lower our standards of living is reasonable 
when our daily paper tells us about the 
deprivations of our soldiers. It will be 
less convineing in the coming ‘‘normal’’ 
times. And while standards will be lower, 
new opportunities in industry and com 
meree will lead youth into a neo-material 
istic era of technical transformations on a 
large seale (like airplane traffic, housing) 
and the accompanying philosophy of sue- 
Not only will many of the young 


soldiers and young women want to ‘‘make 


cess. 


up for what we missed’’ in matters of 
spending and amusement and spread this 
style of living into the ranks of adolescents 
and children ; they also may, to some extent, 
consider the problem of reconstruction a 
of a human 


mere technical task instead 


one. The demands of the whole world on 
our ingenuity and resources will overcom- 
pensate the awareness of our own precari- 
ous situation and intensify our desire for 
a quick solution. Racial issues, the rivalry 
of the sexes for positions, the claims of 
war veterans—these will pour oil into the 
flames of discontent. This phase will pre- 
sent a challenge to the pure conscience. A 
great many of the future organizations of 
our public life will have to rely on personal 
initiative and integrity before the situation 
will get into the state of legalistic regula- 
tions. That time will be the great oppor- 
tunity for those who want to serve and in- 
vest their qualities of honesty and reliabil- 
ity as well as for those with opportunistic 











If education essentially is the 
teacher 


schemes. 


total of interaction between 


and student measured by ethical standards, 


sum 
planned by close knowledge of personal 
traits, and directed from the store of our 
noble democratic and religious traditions, 
the private school will have to be considered 
in this task. It affords many more favor- 
able circumstances for such objectives than 
a great many publie schools have (co-opera- 
community services ; 
councils ; life; 

Only reconstructed individuals 


tive work projects ; 


student dormitory honor 
systenis). 
can reconstruct a nation. 

Chureh and religion will feel the rever- 
berations of coming changes. If one may 
try to condense the problems of religious 
education (which ineludes religious living 
in a broad sense, not only classroom in- 
struction) it may be said that it is the in- 
creasing the 
reality and that of the spirit. 


tension between realm of 
Vague as 
such terminology must of necessity ap- 
pear, it will suggest to those familiar with 
the religious problems of youth the vast 


‘*Has 


for our eiviliza- 


implications of such questions as: 
still a 
‘*Why cannot science replace re- 

‘Ts the ideal to 
democracy more concrete than the aspira- 


religion message 


tion?’’ 
serve our 


ligion?’’ not 


tion to live for a Kingdom to come ?’’ ete. 


Again, only integrated personalities, 
themselves wrestling with such problems 
achieving a degree of clarity, will 
that that 


young people need for building their re- 


and 


emanate contagious influence 


ligious life. Man not earine for God soon 
ceases to care for man. Postwar America 
will need the courageous determination to 


earry our convictions into the cauldron of 


eareate . « os 
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a thousand strange situations and new 
motives. More than ever will youth be 
called upon at an early moment to assume 
greater responsibilities. Already Christian 
organizations are heard to recommend low- 
ering the voting age to eighteen years. 
Similar and perhaps more far-reaching de- 
mands may come from groups not prima- 
rily centering upon a religious philosophy. 

Such prospects will challenge the private 
schools beyond past experiences. If we 
take at all seriously the much used slogan 
that true democracy rests ultimately upon 
the religious foundations of its members, 
then these foundations need to be laid more 
The privileges of pri- 
be those of serving 


wisely than before. 
vate education will 
more, of expecting more from their work, 
and of giving more of their potential 
strength to America. The nation will be 
happy to recognize such a_ willingness. 
There is no mass cure for the evils of war. 
They require a therapy of individual ap- 
There is, likewise, no allover 
recipe for a nation’s future education. 
Only the patient sharing of knowledge and 
ideals between teacher and student will pro- 
The emergency 


plication. 


duce new men and women. 
diet of mathematics and science must not 
become a permanent prescription. A eiti- 
zen primarily trained in mathematics and 
science will, one day, be found surprisingly 
similar to the efficient enemies of our democ- 
racy who wear swastikas. It was Dean Inge 
of St. Paul, I think, who once said, ‘‘The 
devil changes positions without bothering 
to change the flags.’’ The private schools 
may do well to move on toward new posi- 
tions and not forget to carry their flags 
with them. 





PRESIDENT CONANT ON “SCIENCE 
AND SOCIETY IN THE POSTWAR 
WORLD” 

THE term, “symbiosis,” has been suggested by 


James B. Conant, president, Harvard Univer- 


sity, as an appropriate designation for the de- 
sirable relationships of “science, industry, and 
those who work for freedom” in the postwar 
world. This word, which has been used in the 
biological sciences to connote the “living to- 
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vether in more or less intimate association or 
even in close union of two dissimilar organ- 
isms,” and which in the larger sense includes 
parasitism, has come to connote, according to 
Webster, a living together that is not harmful 
to either organism, and thus has become a con- 
venient designation for an intimate relation- 
ship involving interdependence and co-opera- 
tion rather than dependence or exploitation 
“living with” rather than “living upon.” 

In expanding this concept to inelude social 
relationships, particularly with reference to the 
way in which education may promote such a 
symbiosis, President Conant said, according to 
a report in The New York Times, February 19: 

To forward such ideals is surely the duty and 
privilege of our schools and colleges. I urge you 
then to set your eyes ahead—ahead to the time 
when our institutions may return to the teaching 
of the arts, the letters, and the sciences with a full 
realization of their interrelations and their social 
implications for the days of peace to come. 

Through many advances gained by science we 
may hope that as never before man may be free— 
free from want. But science alone, untempered by 
other knowledge, can lead not to freedom but to 
This the totalitarian governments have 
Therefore, 


and 


slavery. 
demonstrated beyond doubt or question. 
at the root of the relation between 
society in the postwar world must lie a 
educational concept of the interconnection of our 
new scientific knowledge and our older humanistic 


science 


proper 


studies. 

President Conant’s proposals were made in an 
address, “Science and Society in the Postwar 
World,” at the 32d annual meeting (February 
18) of the New York Academy of Publie Edu- 
cation, which bestowed upon him its annual 
award “for distinguished service in publie edu- 
On behalf of the academy, the medal 
was presented by Harry Woodburn Chase, 
chancellor, New York University. The citation 
emphasized Dr. Conant’s service to the govern- 
of the National Defense 


cation.” 


ment as chairman 
Research Committee. 


IF THE PUBLIC IS CONFUSED, WHAT 
CAN LIBRARIES DO ABOUT IT? 

On January 30-31, two hundred librarians 
representing Canada and the United States met 
in Chicago and agreed that leadership in ac- 
quainting the masses of the people with the 
problems that face them today and that will face 
them after the war lies with the libraries. They 
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must furnish the necessary materials and must 
induce the people to inform themselves. Harold 
Hamill, of the Enoch Pratt Free Library, Balti 
more, estimates that only five per cent of the 
people “read seriously and act on what they 
read,” while the rest confine themselves to popu 
lar magazines. It behooves the libraries, there 
fore, to adjust their offerings to the taste and 
ability of the overwhelming majority, who, be- 
cause they do not know what to think, are often 
made apathetic by “a sense of futility.” It is 
the job of librarians to arouse them to 
awareness that planning must be 
based on the whole-hearted and intelligent par 
ticipation of all citizens”; otherwise the peace 
to follow this war may be “nullified by an unin 


“an 


suecessful 


formed and shortsighted public.” 

The National Institute on War and Postwar 
Issues, which brought these librarians together, 
was the first of the regional institutes to be held 
in twenty-one areas of the United States, as an 
nounced in SCHOOL AND Society, January 23. 
In fact, 23 key cities are now scheduled for the 
regional institutes, and the local offshoots of 
these will spring up as needed. The whole na- 
tion-wide program is sponsored by the ALA 
and finaneed by the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York. 

Drummond Jones of the OCD led the discus 
sion on the questions, What is the war doing to 
people who use libraries? and What problems 
arising from the war are facing them? Un- 
doubtedly, the people are confused by the un- 
precedented whirl of Major Charles 
Sanderson, librarian of Toronto, said that such 
3everidge report 


events. 


thrilling developments as the 
and the Casablanea meeting of 
Churchill must be used by librarians to create, 
through reading, the interest and enthusiasm on 
The people must be made 


Roosevelt and 


which unity depends. 
to understand the problems both of the war and 
of the peace. 

The librarians as a group felt that the “new 
leveling of classes,” the ineome-tax seale, the 
“sudden awareness of American dependence on 
other nations,” and the need of a “new con- 
ception of the globe” called for forums and dis- 
cussion groups, the writing of simple books, the 
making of government documents available to 
the people, and the working out of programs 
that will reach everybody. 

Besides the librarians present at this meeting 
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in Chicago, there were four specialists in social 
planning and international relations: Walter C. 
Laves, chief of the Organizations Service Divi- 
sion, OCD; Mrs. Quiney Wright, chairman, 
Foreign Policy Department, National League of 
Women Voters, and president of the Woodrow 
Wilson Foundation; Walter H. Blucher, execu- 
director, American Society of Planning 
and Herbert Hunsaker, dean, Cleve- 


and consultant, OWL. 


tive 
Officials ; 
land College, 
MORE UNIVERSITIES OFFER THE 
ED.D.; MORE JUNIOR COLLEGES, 
THE ASSOCIATE’S DEGREE 
hooks, multiply, as the eduea- 
tional ad- 


ministrators and their associates, not only in the 


Drcrens, like 


picture grows under the hands of 


four-year colleges and universities, but in those 


more recently baptized institutions—the junior 


colleges. 

At the University of Colorado, the degree, 
Doctor of Edueation, is being offered on the 
basis of six quarters of work, four of which 


must be done at the university, beyond the Mas- 
ter’s degree. The requirements do not include 
a foreign language or 


The fields 


administration, 


“a reading knowledge of 
jors and minors in specifie fields.” 
now provided for are: school 
teaching in college or junior college, personnel 
and guidance work, school psychologist or spe- 
cialist in research, and supervisor or director of 
training schools. 
At the University of Pennsylvania also, the 
Doetor of 


has been approved by the Edueational Couneil, 


awarding of the degree, Edueation, 


”) 


and 22 students are now pursuing courses lead- 


ing to this degree, as announced by Thomas §S. 
Gates, president of the university, February 20. 

To be eligible for the course, students must be 
graduates of an approved four-year college and 
hold a Master’s degree in edueation, or its equiv- 
alent, and must have had “suecessful practice in 
field ot 
these credentials the university expects the can- 


some educational activity.” Besides 
didates to have “adequate cultural attainments, 
personal and social qualities essential to effee- 
tive service in the edueational field, and serious 
intention to qualify for a definite administra- 
tive or supervisory position.” <A five-man com- 
mittee appointed from the graduate division of 
the School of Edueation by the dean of the 


school, John H. Minnick, and other smaller com- 
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mittees, known as “candidates’ committees,” will 
administer the new program. 

A study by Walter C. Eells, executive secre- 
tary of the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges, is reported in his book, “Associate’s De- 
gree and Graduation Practices in Junior Col- 
leges.” The Associate’s degree is recommended 
by the association “to signify the completion of 
two years of accredited junior-eollege eduea- 
tion.” 
the country have the authority to grant this 


Only 100 of the 650 junior colleges in 


degree, but the present trend is toward making 
it a “standard degree” for two years of college 
work, as the A.B. degree is the “standard for 
four work.” It 
awarded in the past quarter of a century to 


years of college has been 
25,000 junior-college graduates, ‘more than the 
total number receiving bachelor’s degrees in the 
first 231 years of the history of college educa- 
tion in the United States.” In North Carolina, 
the Associate’s degree has been conferred on 
4,395 junior-college graduates, beginning with 
Other col 
leges in the state conferring the degree are: 
Campbell College, Lees-MeRae College, Mars 
Hill College, 


Junior College for Men, St. Genevieve-of-the- 


those at Louisburg College in 1917. 


Pineland College, Presbyterian 


Pines Junior College, and Wingate Junior 
College. 
The Pasadena (Calif.) Junior College had 


conferred the degree on 2,402 graduates between 

1935, when the practice in this college began, 

and 1941. 

state now give the degree. 

WAR HYSTERIA IN 1917 AND IN 1943 
In last week’s ScHoo. anp Society, J. R. 


Fifty-three junior colleges in the 


Shannon discussed in an illuminating way the 
dangers of war hysteria in the high schools. 
It is noteworthy that he emphasized chiefly 
changes in curricula that have been proposed to 
meet what are interpreted as pressing war needs, 
some of which have been more or less widely 
adopted. Such proposals should certainly be 
scrutinized most carefully, for even well-in- 
tended changes may operate only to throw the 
baby out with the bath—for example, the sug- 
gestion, properly (in our judgment) criticized 
by Dr. Shannon, that the high-school program 
be shortened or “telescoped” in the present 
emergency. It is significant, however, that Dr. 
Shannon’s references to proposals based merely 
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on crass emotionalism were, with one exception, 
limited to happenings during World War I. 
(The one exception was the suggestion that the 
famous Japanese cherry trees in Washington 
be cut down and burned in retaliation for Japa- 
nese perfidy at Pearl Harbor and elsewhere.) 

This leads one to raise the question whether 
there is not in the body politic appreciably less 
unthinking emotionalism regarding the war than 
there was in 1917. Then, as Dr. Shannon says, 
the study of German was thrown out of many 
high schools and discredited in practically all. 
And the hysteria affected the teaching of other 
subjects. The most extreme and senseless in 
stance that the present writer recalls had to do 
with the use of a textbook dealing with the 
European background of American history and 
widely used in meeting a recommendation of a 
committee of the American Historical Associa- 
tion that such a course be a sixth-grade require- 
ment in preparation for the systematic study of 
American history in the seventh and eighth 
erades. The book stopped with the year, 1492, 
and supposedly should have been free from any 
subversive charges. Not so, however. A patri 
otic Hawkshaw somewhere did not pass it over 
when he was examining history textbooks for 
un-American doctrines. He was rewarded for 
his diligence, for he found a terrible example 
of what he was seeking. It happened that the 
book in question gave an interesting account, in 
clear and simple language, of the rise and fall 
of the Roman Empire, and in so doing it spoke 
in somewhat complimentary terms of the Teu- 
tons—as of 476 A.D. 

The name was enough. Word went out over 
the wires and the book was dropped almost 
everywhere. The publishers reported that over- 
night it was killed as dead as the proverbial 
doornail, and even after the Armistice it could 
not be brought back to life. 

It would seem that, in some ways at least, 
public opinion has improved in IQ or EQ or 
some other equally important quotient during 
the past quarter of a century. And it is just 
barely possible that the schools and colleges have 
been in part responsible for this improvement. 
At any rate we make the claim, subject, of 
course, to correction—or even to retraction if 
events demand such a course.—W. C. B. 
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GERMANISTIC SOCIETY FELLOWSHIP 
FOR 1943 

A RELEASE from the Institute of International 
Edueation (New York City) announces that “in 
recognition of the importance of having a large 
body of the American publie conversant with 
the German language” the graduate fellowship 
awarded by the Germanistic Society of America 
to an American student for the study of Ger- 
manies under the auspices of the institute is be- 
ing continued for the academic year 1943-44. 

The News Bulletin of the institute states the 
requirements for applicants; namely, “Amer 
ican citizenship; good health; good moral char 
acter and adaptability; graduation from a 
standard college or university; ability to do 
independent research; and completion of a thor 
ough collegiate course in German language and 
literature with distinction.” 

The fellowship has been awarded for eleven 
consecutive years. Before the outbreak of 
World War II, the fellows pursued their studies 
in a German-speaking country, but the society 
has now decided to “grant the fellowship to a 
student wishing to pursue graduate studies in 
German language and literature at an American 
university.” The institution may be chosen by 
the recipient of the award, “subject to the ap 
proval of the Fellowship Committee.” Students 
who have already taken their Ph.D. degrees are 
not eligible for the fellowship. Candidates must 
be under 30 years of age and unmarried at the 
time of application. The fellowship, which is 
administered by the institute through its Ger 
manistie Society Fellowship Committee, carries 
a stipend of $750, payable in two installments. 

Candidates must have their applications and 
credentials in the hands of the Fellowship Com 
mittee, Institute of International Edueation, 2 
West 45th St., New York City, not later than 
March 15, 1943. Blanks will be sent upon re 
ceipt of ten cents. 


BRITAIN CONTINUES AN INTER- 
ESTING PRECEDENT 

The Journal of Education for February ear 
ries the announcement that the director of the 
Institute of Edueation, University of London, is 
now Sir Fred Clarke, who has recently been hon- 
ored with that title. The late Sir John Adams, 
the first professor of education in the University 
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of London was knighted rather late in his pro- 


fessional career. His suecessor as director of 


the Institute of Education became Sir Perey 
Nunn soon after assuming that office. He re- 
tired a few years ago because of ili health and 
Funchal in the Madeiras. He 


Is now living at 
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continues to write, however, and two econtribu- 
tions in the February Journal are from his pen. 
Sir Fred Clarke spent several years in eduea- 
tional work in Canada and in South Africa. 
His first appointment at the Institute of Edu- 
cation was as adviser to overseas students. 


Notes amd News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Josepu C. Morris, professor of physics, Tu- 
lane University, has been appointed special 


assistant to the president, Rufus C. Harris. 
Dr. Morris has been placed in charge of the 
the university 


planning for increased use of 


in the wartime educational program. 


KeEvVIN GuINAGH, head of the department of 
foreign languages, Eastern Illinois State Teach- 
ers College (Charleston), has been appointed 
co-ordinator of the civilian pilot-training pro- 
eram to succeed Wayne P. Hughes, whose ap- 


pointment as a consultant in industrial voea- 
tional safety, National Safety Council, was re- 


ported in ScHoo, AnD Society, February 13. 


QO. K. 
Montana 


Mok, assistant professor of education, 
Normal College (Dillon), 
been appointed director of teacher training at 
city 


State has 


the college and superintendent of the 
schools to succeed Paul Anderson, who has been 


called to service in the Army Signal Corps. 


McKim 


teaching, 


has been appointed 


New 


MARGARET G. 


supervisor of student Haven 


(Conn.) State Teachers College. 
QuILL has been appointed head 
Keene (N. H.) 


ADELINE H. 
ot the 


Teachers 


department of art, 


College. 


DorotHy PouLocKk has been appointed di- 
rector of voeational guidance, Stephens College, 


Columbia, Mo. 


EK. B. Mope has been named chairman of the 
department of mathematics, Boston University. 

FREDERICK Pistor has been appointed pro- 
fessor of education and psychology, Georgia 
State Woman’s College, Valdosta. 


C. G. KILLEN, associate professor of mathe- 


maties, Louisiana State Normal College (Nat- 


chitoches), has been promoted to a professor- 
ship. 

CHESTER E. OTIs has been appointed assis- 
tant extension specialist in farm crops, Oregon 
State College (Corvallis), to sueceed Lawrence 
Jenkins, resigned. 


M. R. Hestenes and W. T. Ren, assistant 
protessors of mathematies, the University of 
Chicago, have been advanced to associate pro- 


tess¢ yrships. 


Maria J. A. Van Der Luet has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of psychology, Uni- 
versity of Vermont, to sueceed R. M. Collier, 
who is a first lieutenant in the Army. 


H. P. TH1eELMAN, of the College of St. Thomas 
(St. Paul, Minn.), has been appointed assistant 
professor of mathematics, Iowa State College, 
Ames. 

ALFRED Noyes, well-known British poet, has 
been appointed lecturer in English, University 
Berkeley. He will 


verse composition 


of California, conduct 


courses in literature and 


during the spring semester. 


KATHLEEN B. Hester, formerly a member 
ot the staff of the School of Edueation, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, has been appointed to 
the staff of the Merrick Demonstration School, 
Sehool of University of Miami 
(Coral Gables, Fla.), to give courses in the 
diagnosis and correction of reading difficulties. 
She will also be responsible for clinical work 


Edueation, 


in this field. 


FERNANDO DE LOS Rios, a member of the 
graduate faculty of political and social science, 
New School .for Social Research (New York 
City), has aecepted an invitation extended to 
him by Jaime Benitez, chancellor, University 
of Puerto Rico, to visit the university for the 
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summer course and the first half of the fall 
term. Dr. de los Rios will reorganize the fac- 
ulty of political, social, and economic science 
and will lecture on present international events 
and their cultural implications. 

James M. S. WarinG, research director in 
economics and social and political diagnostics, 
Graduate School, Fordham University, has been 
appointed director of a study of the problems 
of domestie and international trade and finance 
that “will inevitably follow the termination of 
the present global war.” The course, which will 
be given in the department of political philoso- 


phy, will be entitled “Postwar Trade and 
Finance.” 
THe American Voeational Association has 


appointed the following persons as members of 
the Pre-Induction Training Committee: Paul L. 
Cressman, state director of vocational eduea- 
tion, Pennsylvania, chairman; A. B. Anderson, 
state supervisor of industrial edueation, Dela- 
ware; O. C. Aderhold, professor of rural and 
vocational education, University of Georgia; 
and D. J. Howard, assistant state supervisor 
of agricultural edueation, Virginia. The com- 
mittee, within two weeks of its appointment, 
was able to supply the pre-induction training 
division of the War Department with informa- 
tion and lists “covering the identification and 
use of vocational courses that are [being of- 
fered] or can be offered in secondary schools 
to youth and adults to increase their usefulness 
and reduce their period of training when in- 
ducted into the Army.” 

THE U. §S. 
appointed Henry C. 


Department of Agriculture has 
Sherman, Mitchill pro- 
fessor of chemistry, Columbia University, as 
Bureau of Human Nutrition 
Sconomics, formed by the consoli- 


head of a new 
and Home 
dation of the old Bureau of Home Economies 
and the division of protein and nutrition re- 
search, Bureau of Agricultural Chemistry and 
Engineering. 

Aubert B. NewMAN, dean, School of Tech- 
nology, City College (New York), has been 
appointed regional representative of the WMC 
for Region No. 2, which comprises New York 
State. 

Don S. Parrerson has been appointed state 
supervisor of elementary education, Alabama. 


)o7 
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Austin T. ScRAFFORD, principal of the grade 
(Ore.), elected 
superintendent of schools, Washington County 
(Ore.), to succeed the late B. W. Barnes. 


schools in Cornelius has been 


DEAN TRIGGS, principal, Isbell School, Santa 
Paula (Calif.), has been appointed co-ordinator 
of school wartime activities for Ventura County 
(Calif.), to sueceed Helhena, 
signed to aecept a position with the Lockheed 
Brubaker 


succeeds Mr. Triggs in the principalship. 


Leslie who re 


Aireraft Corporation. Clarence E. 


THE following members of the staff, Eastern 
Illinois State Teachers College, have been in 
ducted into the service of the country: Grace 
Williams, 
been accepted for training in the 
WAVES; Robert A. Shiley, assistant professor 
of English, has been commissioned in the Naval 


assistant professor of speech, has 


offieer’s 


Reserve. 


Two members of the staff, Southern Illinois 


Normal University (Carbondale), have been 
granted indefinite leaves of absence. Anna- 


marie Krause, assistant professor of geography, 
has been requested by the government to accept 
a post as associate -geographer in the Office 
of Strategie (Washington, D. C.); 


Gladys Babeock, instructor in household arts, 


Service 


has been appointed supervisor of the home 
management practice house, Drexel Institute of 
Technology, Philadelphia. 

Louis NusBauM, associate superintendent of 
schools, Philadelphia, will retire the latter part 
of April after 
service as a teacher and administrator. 


nearly forty-eight years of 


Recent Deaths 


ALICE DoROTHEA SNYDER, chairman of the 
department of English, Vassar College, sue 
cumbed to a heart attack, February 17, at the 
age of fifty-five years. Dr. Snyder had served 
English (1909-10), Rockford 
(Ill.) College; as assistant in rhetorie (1914— 


15), University of Michigan; and as instructor, 


as assistant in 


assistant professor, associate professor, and pro- 
fessor (1915-43), Vassar College. Dr. Snyder 
was a recognized authority on Coleridge, and 
her book, “Coleridge on Logie and Learning,” 


has been a widely used text. 


CHARLES D. DANIEL, former dean, Tennessee 
Polytechnic Institute (Cookeville), and South- 








Heath and Com- 


ern representative ol ‘8 


pany, died, February 17, at the age of sixty- 
one years. Before entering the publishing field, 
Mr. Daniel had also served as professor of 
English at Vanderbilt University and at Bir- 
mingham-Southern University. 

Francis J. Ponp, director, Morton Memorial 
Chemistry Laboratory, Stevens Institute of 


(Hoboken, N. J.), sueeumbed to a 


Technology 


heart attack, February 18, at the age of seventy- 
one years. Dr. Pond had served as instructor 
in chemistry and assaying (1896-1901) and as- 


tant professor of chemistry and metallurgy 


(1901-03), the Pennsylvania State College. In 


1903, he went to the institute as assistant pro- 
fessor of engineering chemistry and became sue- 
cessively associate professor (1906) and pro- 
fessor of chemistry, 1909. He also served as 


dean of freshmen for a number of years. 


Coming Events 


THe third National Teachers Meeting by 
Radio will be presented by the Edueational 
Policies Commission over the facilities of the 
National Broadeasting Company, Tuesday, 


> 


Mareh 23, 


5 p.m., CWT; 4 


at the following hours: 6 p.m., EWT; 
p.M.. MWT; and 3 p.m., PWT. 
Cornell 
that the scholarship examinations, hitherto held 


A RELEASE from University states 
in September, are now scheduled for April 10, 
whether applheants intend to enter the univer- 
sity in June or in October, thus enabling stu- 
dents to learn the outcome before registering, 
financing. The director 
notified before March 8 


scholar- 


and facilitating college 


of admissions must be 


by those who wish to compete for a 


scholarships, 23 in number—five 


ship. The 
George W, 
annual value of $400 and 18 University Under- 


Lefevre Scholarships carrying an 


graduate Scholarships paying $200 a year—are 
“awarded to members of entering classes on the 
The Col- 
Board, on April 


basis of competitive examinations.” 
lege 


10, will give the following required tests: the 


Kntrance Examination 
scholastic-aptitude test, the achievement test in 
English composition, and “any two of several 
other achievement tests.” 

Education in the Magazines 

article entitled “The 
by William Allan 
Harper’s 


ADVANCE proot of an 


Future of the Humanities” 


Neilson in the Mareh number of 
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The 


paper is a timely and noteworthy discussion 


Magazine has come to the editor’s desk. 
both for those who would deery the assets of 
a liberal-arts education and for those who exalt 
its “intangible values.” 


THE March number of the Woman’s Home 
Companion contains an article by Olga M. 
Peterson, “After School They Go to the Li- 
brary,” which describes the work being done 
by libraries to give potentially delinquent chil- 
dren so many “normal outlets” for their ener- 
gies that they have no incentive to spend their 
free hours in seeking ingenious ways to be 


troublemakers. 


Other Items of Interest 

THE first number of a new bi-monthly maga- 
zine, the Family-Community Digest, is just out. 
It is published at Vassar College by the Na- 
tional Council of Parent Edueation and ¢o-op- 
The subscription price 
The 


are Ruth Mallay and Joseph K. Folsom. 


erating organizations. 
editors 
The 
Digest is a national enterprise sponsored by 
the National Council of Parent Education, the 
Vassar Summer Institute for Family and Child 


is $l a issues. 


year for the six 


Care Services, the Institute on Personality 
Development, the Merrill-Palmer School, and 
the Progressive Edueation Association. Among 
the articles appearing in the February number 
are: “What Shall We Tell Children about the 
War?” “Mothers Go to Work,” “Mobilizing the 
Consumer Front,” and “The National Nutrition 
Program.” The avowed purpose of the new 


publication is to “promote democratic home 


and community life.” 


THE April issue of American Unity, organ 
of the Council against Intolerance in America, 
honoring Thomas Jefferson, the 200th anniver- 
sary of whose birth will be celebrated on April 
13, will be sent without charge to every junior- 
and senior-high-school principal in America and 
The 


for classroom cele- 


to many other principals and teachers. 
issue will contain material 
bration of the Jefferson Bi-Centennial, which 
will be nation-wide. A moving picture, a coast- 
to-coast broadcast, and a symposium, “Thomas 
Jefferson—Then and Now,” will be features of 
the observance of the day, the elimax of which 
will be the awarding of the Jefferson Prize for 
Senator 


the Advancement of Democracy to 
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George W. Norris “in recognition of his out- 
standing contribution to the American ideals of 
The Bill of 
Rights Sesqui-Centennial Committee, of which 


freedom, tolerance, and equality.” 


President Roosevelt is honorary chairman, will 
be in charge of the program. The April issue 
of American Unity may be obtained from the 
Council against Intolerance in America, 17 East 
42nd St., New York City. 


A NEW magazine, Flying Cadet, purports to 
“intensify the interest of young men in aviation 
as a eareer.”’ Its editorial section contains in- 
formative articles, fiction, “true accounts of real 
airmen,” and the like, as well as texts prepared 


Shorter Paper 
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by specialists on such subjects as aerodynamics, 
meteorology, navigation, end aireraft design. 
Subscription to the magazine is $1 a year; the 
address, Graybar Building, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York City. 

THE name of the magazine, Asia, was changed 
to Asia and the Americas, beginning with the 
November, 1942, number, which contained an 
article, “Asiatic Studies in American Schools,” 
by Howard E. Wilson, and other items dealing 
with both Asiatie and interests. <A 
regular department of the magazine will be de 


American 
voted to “edueation about Asia and especially 
to news of the activities of the East and West 
Association.” 





ABBOTT LAWRENCE LOWELL: 
AN APPRECIATION! 

PRESIDENT LOWELL was faithful to preserve 
traditions that were truly progressive and had 
proved themselves, but unafraid to revise or 
rejuvenate others, to bring them into line with 
current thought and judgment. Dauntless in 
using a linguistie sledge to demolish heresies in 
his day, in government, politics, and edueation. 
Unafraid of criticism and unmoved by it if he 
had once thought out a policy thoroughly and 
come into definite agreement with himself con- 
cerning it. A safe and sane pioneer, and a bold 
and fearless exploiter of his pioneer conelusions. 
He achieved his objectives not by oratory, but 
by the foree and weight of his personality and 
the inherent honesty of his thought and purpose. 
In my judgment, the greatest of Harvard's 
presidents and of college presidents generally. 
Truly an edueational statesman, succeeding a 
brilliant leader, a sympathetie believer in his 
ideals and policies, with courage to review and 
eliminate the outworn and earry on new pio- 
neering. 


FRANK WEBSTER SMITH 


MENTAL AND SOCIAL HEALTH IN 
HEALTH EDUCATION 

SOMETIME ago, someone asked why the United 
States Publie Health Service had not inaugu- 

1 We regret that this appreciation is published 
posthumously. Only a few days after it was re- 
ceived, we learned of Dr. Smith’s death on Feb- 
ruary 11, 1943, at the age of eighty-eight years. 


rated a nation-wide campaign for the promotion 
of mental hygiene. Why has this most important 
No com- 
pletely satisfactory answer can be given but the 
the Public 
However, there is one 


field of publie health been neglected? 
responsibility does not rest with 
Health Service alone. 
fact about the problem of mental health that 
goes far in explaining this apparent neglect. 
Mental health involves an attitude toward life 
and health and a pattern of behavior as a re- 
attitude. 
groups would agree as to what this attitude and 
pattern should be. 


sult of an Unfortunately, no two 
This is why the basie truths 
of psychology and psychiatry have never been 
emphasized in the teaching of hygiene and pre- 
ventive medicine even in medical schools, to say 
nothing of universities and 


our secondary 


schools. Mental and social health are glossed 
over because the public is not yet ready to ae 
cept this knowledge; and “woe be unto him 
who tries to teach people faster than they can 
learn.” 
On the 
health edueator knows that life and health must 


other hand, every physician and 


be dealt with on three levels—the physical, the 
mental, the social—although no sharp distine 
tion ean be drawn among these levels. 
this cannot now be taught in the publie schools. 
It runs counter to many of our most cherished 
and traditional beliefs and modes of thinking. 
What powerful instruments of adaptation are 
thoughts, ideas, and beliefs! Ideas have proved 


to be far more powerful and important tools 
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than steam shovels or tanks. America, it has 
been truly said, has more to fear from the in- 
from the invasion of 


vasion of ideas than 


armies. At least, it is obvious that ideas and 
beliefs do have a tremendous influence on life, 
health, and human behavior. Even good ideas 
may be used, unfortunately, for selfish and anti- 
social purposes, but human behavior should be 
guided by a sound knowledge of biology, and 


not by wishful thinking and rationalizations 
if we can possibly prevent it. 

For example, in all biology there is not the 
slightest evidence suggesting that the law of 
cause and effect does not extend to all mental 
And 


yet how many physicians and health educators 
will challenge the traditional views on the un- 


and social as well as physical phenomena. 


changeableness of human nature and the eom- 
plete and absolute freedom of the will? If 
behavior were truly free and unconditioned and 
human nature unaffected by environment, then 
advertising 


propaganda, and 


But strangely enough we 


all edueation, 
useless. 
profess a profound belief in 


would be 


find those who 


freedom using these instrunientalities most 
effectively in moulding human behavior. 

A very simple and yet sufficiently inclusive 
definition of health is that it is life on its high- 
est level of efficiency. If this concept is eor- 
rect, then it follows that the basic need of any 
department of hygiene and preventive medicine 
is that it be headed by someone whose training 
and experience has made him a specialist in 
human biology, and whose present perspective 
leads him to regard all phases of human ace- 
physical, mental, and social—as an in- 
tegrated We do not 


mention here spiritual activities because mental 


tivity 
and interrelated whole. 
and social hygiene, when presented properly, 
covers the down-to-earth essentials of spiritual 
health; namely, the problems of human_ be- 
havior. 

In brief, preventive medicine and hygiene 
need teachers who are not somatic biologists 
only, but psyeho-socio-biologists as well. This 
is not asking too much. Indeed, a few pro- 
gressives have already expressed this point of 
view. As we see the problem, the chief ob- 
stacle to the adequate teaching of hygiene and 
preventive medicine lies not so much with our 
teachers as with a certain rigidity of medical 
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schools and of educational institutions in gen- 
eral. Unquestionably our present culture and 
environment have placed serious restrictions 
and limits to clear thinking in the field of 
health education. A set of basie assumptions 
about health and 


wrong, good and bad, criminal and insane be- 


disease, about right and 
havior, have been provided for us ready-made, 
and arrived at, not by objective analysis, but as 
the result of traditional, social, sectional, eul- 
tural, and partisan provincialism. 

Most of our universities give lip service to 
academic freedom, but rare is the teacher who 
dares_to say what he really thinks about health 
and life in its broader aspects as a means 
toward effective and useful citizenship in a 
rapidly changing society. If life and society 
were static, then teaching could be statie too. 
But, in fact, teachers are really hired men 
under orders like soldiers—hired to carry out 
the purposes of others, usually to maintain the 
status quo. Seldom does a teacher have any 
voice in deciding what goals should be fur- 
thered and seldom does he make an effort to 
have a voice. Like most of us, he hungers and 
thirsts not primarily for truth, but for peace, 
unity, and Political government, 
money, organized ignorance, complacent self- 


security. 


sufficiency, and superstition are the modern 
gods, devils, and spirits which must be placated 
before we can indulge in the joyous sins of 
academic freedom. 

Another bar to clarity of thought in the 
teaching of hygiene and preventive medicine is 
the relative ease, on the one hand, with which 
we can be objective about the truths of chem- 
istry, physics, animal behavior, and even the 
behavior of other people; and, on the other 
hand, our complete inability to face the truths 
about ourselves and our own behavior. Per- 
haps this accounts partly for the notorious 
dullness of courses in personal hygiene, for we 
have been reminded many times that there are 
really no dull subjects—only dull teachers and 
dull pupils. Dull classes stem not so much 
from intellectual shorteomings as from teachers 
insufficiently impassioned. Students are not 
likely to be impressed with teachers who do not 
practice what they preach about health. A 
teacher’s behavior often speaks so loud that 
students cannot hear what he says. 
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All medical schools now have professors of 
military hygiene but, as far as we know, there 
are no professors of medical sociology. Yet 
medicine is definitely a social science. The im- 
portance of social problems in the practice 
But 


ical sociology has been regarded, if not as en- 


of medicine is steadily increasing. med- 
tirely superfluous, at least as a “luxury.” It 
does not contribute to a school’s prestige among 
the “old-school” doctors, and whether or not 
it would contribute to a high rating with the 
Ameriean Medical Association is not known at 
present. Knowledge of the influence of the 
social and economie conditions upon health and 
upon the practice of medicine admittedly aids 
the student in understanding his place and his 
But it 
helps not at all in hurdling those final barriers 


obligations within the social structure. 


to practice—the national and _ state boards. 
How to get by these examinations is often 
more important to both school and student than 
how to meet the pressing problems of medical 
care and personal and public health. 

On the medico-social level, the average doctor 
knows more about rare tropical diseases, which 
he will never see, than he does about the prob- 
lems of insanity, criminal and anti-social be- 
havior, and the minor mental maladjustments 
affect at least 
which are certainly some of the causes of 
democracy’s failure to function better. While 
the aim of medicine is the perfection of the 


which one person in ten and 


human body and its behavior, we doctors are 
told that the problems of moral, social, crim- 
inal, and political behavior are none of our 
business. If human behavior in all of its 
manifestations isn’t our business, in God’s name 
whose business is it? We who profess to be 
human engineers! If cultural values—the pas- 
sion for wisdom, goodness, beauty, Justice, and 
truth—are not the real expressions of health, 
what type of behavior is? 

To the average physician and health educa- 
tor, a sharp distinction seems to be made be- 
tween abnormal conduct due to disorders above 
and those due to disorders below the base of 
the skull, despite the fact that psycho-somatic 
medicine has long emphasized the absence of 
any line of demareation between illness and 
maladjustments on the physical and on the 
psychical levels. 
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To the average physician and health edu 
eator, medical economies means something that 
has to do with the problems of increasing the 
fees that doctors get from the public. Poverty 
and biological ignorance, the breeders of dis 
ease and crime, are problems left to the “im 
practical” social workers and uplifters. 

To the average physician and health edueator, 
the socialization of medicine means _ political 
control. An increase in organized group ae 
tivities combined with more and more speciali- 
zation is perhaps an inevitable biologie drift; 
But it need not mean 
This 


vented if we as trained bio-statesmen take eon 


and this is socialization. 


political socialization. ean be ecireum- 


scious control of the process and work with 


rather than against a natural development 
caused by the enormous demands of adequate 
modern medical care made upon the knowledge, 
skill, and facilities of the individual medical 
practitioner. As medical knowledge increases 
and an enlightened population becomes aware 
of it, the task of the lone medical practitioner 
becomes more and more difficult. Satisfactory 
practice, even in isolated communities, is no 
longer a one-man job. 

Finally, no preparation for leadership in the 
field of human biology would be complete with- 
out stressing the importance of training in the 
discipline of the scientific method. More and 
more, edueators are realizing that the scientifie 
method must make as great an impact on the 
thoughts and conduct of men as it has made 
on their external environment. No science of 
society can come until we learn to differentiate 
clearly between facts and fancy. Further, we 
must realize that no sphere of human experi- 
ence must be left to sheer belief and accep 
tance. “Nothing is above or below science.” 
Training in the scientifie discipline develops 
and matures human character. It is the basis 
of true morality for it keeps us from “kidding” 
ourselves and from lying to ourselves about our 
It offers us the advantage of prevent- 
ing us from believing what we wish to believe. 

There is nothing that man might not do if 
our splendid organizations of schools and uni- 


selves. 


versities were properly developed, manned, and 
directed intelligently to the reconstruction of 
human character based on knowledge of human 
biology. 
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Upon whose shoulders then rests the respon- 
sibility of health education, of pointing the way 
The 
politician? The educator? The 
doctor? Or, perhaps all of them should join 


to life at its highest level? The lawyer? 


The minister? 


hands. But who from the standpoint of train- 
ing and experience should assume leadership? 


There are as yet no school texts covering 


what may be called “psyeho-socio-biology” a 
field now so essential to health educators and 


practitioners of medicine alike. Since this 
knowledge is scattered throughout the various 
disciplines of physiology, psychology, psychia- 
try, ethics, economics, sociology, criminology, 
and other (at basis) biological sciences, no one 
has felt adequate to deal authoritatively and 
effectively in a text with so many branches of 
human biology. In conclusion, therefore, we 


suggest the integration and humanization of 


this knowledge through the collaboration of a 


carefully selected group. 


Roscoe SPENCER, M.D. 
MEDICAL DIRECTOR, 
USPHS 


THE EDUCATION OF ADOLF HITLER 


Many conflicting statements concerning Adolf 
Hitler’s early lite have appeared in print. A 
study of his discernible educational experiences, 
however, gives an interesting insight into his 
extraordinary character. 

Adolf Hitler’s formal education was limited 
to the elementary and lower secondary schools. 
Some of his classmates have stated that as a 
pupil he was conspicuously lazy, and that he 
was considered a little peculiar, spending much 
time to himself. Under embarrassing cireum- 
stances his father withdrew him from the seec- 
ondary school he first attended and sent him to 
another (at Steyr, Austria). He finally quit 
school at the age of fourteen. 

Hitler dismisses his reputation for having 
been a dunce in school by saying that he eould 
learn anything that he really liked. It ap- 
pears that unfortunately he did not like any- 
Also Adolf 
claims to have been handicapped beeause of eon- 
tinuous conflict with his father. Adolf wished 
His father, Alois 
Hitler, who had risen from the position of a 
shoemaker to that of a customs official, shared 


thing he was expected to study! 


to be an artist, or architect. 
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with his wife the ambition that their son should 
become a civil servant. 

Alois Hitler was born in lower Austria in 
1837 as the illegitimate son of Maria Anna 
Schicklegruber. In 1876 he obtained authority 
to change his name to Hitler, the name borne by 
a miller in whose home Alois had spent his 
youth. Adolf was born on April 20, 1889, to 
Alois’s third wife, Klara (Poélzl) Hitler, who 
was devoted to her son and spoiled him. Adolf 
returned this strong affection, wearing his 
mother’s locket in the trenches in later years. 

In adult life, like many another, he has ex- 
pressed regret over his lack of application in 
school. Nevertheless, as an adult he has done 
little to improve his general edueation. It is 
known that he reads little and that he does not 
find the company of intellectuals congenial. 

Hitler has told us that he first became race 
conscious during early years in school, where 
he learned, sadly, that some Germans owed 
allegiance to the Austrian Hapsburg monarchy. 
Thus early he felt the sentiment of German 
nationalism out of which was to grow the obses- 
sive hatred of the Jew and other “inferior” 
races, whom he considered enemies of the Reich. 

For several years after his father died in 
January, 1904, Adolf Hitler loafed at home, 
singing in the village choir on Sundays, and 
sometimes on other days wandering alone to a 
hill near the village and there making speeches 
During this period 
he engaged in no serious study. Before his 
mother died in 1908 he tried to gain admission 
to the Academy of Art in Vienna, but was un- 
able to pass the entrance examinations. Like- 
wise he was rejected by the Architectural 
School. His talents for art and architecture 
appeared a revelation only unto himself. 

Left penniless by the death of his mother, 
who had lived upon the pension of an official, 
Adolf entered the school of misfortune—home- 
less, begging in the streets of Vienna, sometimes 
working as a builder’s laborer, shoveling snow 
in winter, living in flop houses among the dregs 
of society. Now indeed he suffered for his lack 
of preparation for any trade or profession. He 
earned a little money painting signboards and 
cheap picture posteards—the extent of realiza- 


to an imaginary audience. 


tion of his early ambition to become an artist. 
Spoiled as a child, conceited, ambitious, im- 
bued with the sentiment of German nationalism, 
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and miserable in his poverty and lack of prepa- 
ration for making a living, this Hitler must find 
someone to blame for his misfortunes, and some 
way to realize his ambition. And whom could 
he blame so easily as that prosperous minority, 
the Jews? And could he 
through politics? And how could he succeed in 


how rise except 
polities except through the use of his one real 
alent, oratory? 

So Hitler studied and practiced oratory. He 
tried it out on his comrades in the flop houses. 
He harangued his fellow workmen until they 
made him feel he had better find a new job. He 
obtained a few tickets to the gallery of the 
Austrian Parliament, studied and later imitated 
the oratory which he heard, ridiculing, however, 
this “stinking thing called democracy,” this 
“absolute denial of Nature itself with its prin- 
ciple of natural leadership.” 

Hitler had been greatly influenced by reading 
the life of that Prussian man of iron, Bismarck, 
and his role in the formation of the German 
Hmpire. Reading about Bismarck was a stimu- 
lation to Adolf’s ardent feelings of nationalism 
and his growing enthusiasm for a dominant, 
united Germany. 

His experiences in destitution and misery in 
Vienna developed in him those passionate 
prejudices and hopes which have largely gov- 
erned his subsequent actions. Here he learned 
of the utter poverty and great wealth (especially 
of certain Jews) in this “stinking democracy” 
whose Parliamentary debates he heard and de- 
rided. Hard indeed, and of far-flung conse- 
quences, were the lessons Hitler learned in his 
university of degradation in Vienna. 

From Vienna Hitler went to Munich where 
for two years he fared somewhat better, being 
able to afford the luxury of a rented room. 
When the World War broke out in 1914, he 
joined the army, in which he received such 
military education as dubiously prepared him to 
assume the position of commander-in-chief in 
1938. 

In Adolf Hitler’s responses to educational 
opportunities and in his educational experiences 
(in the broadest sense) we find an explanation 
of the character of this man—his early devel- 
oped conceit due to overindulgence, his obsessive 
nationalism, violent prejudices, hatred for de- 
moecracy, and, perhaps most important of all, 
his mastery of oratory which has so largely 
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aided him in acquiring and maintaining his 


yower. ‘ 
I CHARLES A. QJUATTLEBAUM 
REFERENCE ANALYST IN 

LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE, 


EDUCATION, 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


DISCIPLINE VERSUS FREEDOM IN 

WARTIME EDUCATION 
SInceE this is war, tough-minded teachers 
argue grimly, we must hasten to put an end to 
all sentimental nonsense in the schools. If we 
are to survive this terrible ordeal, the young 
must be made strong in mind as well as in body. 
The war will not be won by permitting the stu- 
dents to enjoy the freedom and privileges that 
were theirs in normal times. Discipline must 
be imposed and enforced, the lesson of obedience 
learned. The benefits of democracy we enjoyed 
in peacetime—free discussion, critical judgment, 
self-reliance, individual responsibility—must be 
suspended for the duration. The primary, all- 
important task is to defeat the enemy, and that 
ean be accomplished only if we eall a halt to 
the soft, lax methods of democracy in education. 
“Progressive” ideals and methods in the schools 
may work under normal conditions; they are 
entirely out of place in a time of national emer- 
gency. 

At present there is no subject but the war. 
Every thought, every plan we make, is related 
directly or indireetly to the battles being fought 
in all parts of the earth. The age of iron and 
steel is upon us. The law of Nature, Nature 
red in tooth and claw, is revived to vitalize our 
lapsed pugnacity. The man of brawn and ag- 
gression, the fighter, is at last coming into his 
own. We are in the 
war, and whether we like it or not this is the 
Military 
necessity is the first law of a nation at war. 

The force of such arguments is not to be 
gainsaid, but whether they should be applied in 
The atti- 


tudes we adopt toward the war are not unimpor- 


The soldier is our hero. 


pattern that is moulding our life. 


toto to the schools is another matter. 


tant; they are vital for the successful prosecu- 
tion of the war. It is the function of the schools 
in a democratic society to develop in the young 
those attitudes and ideals which will make the 
war meaningful for them. Our industrial ma- 
chinery and armed forces cannot be co-ordinated 
for the purpose of victory unless the human 


beings on whom rests the responsibility for 
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working, sacrificing, and fighting are sustained 
by high morale, unless they know what they are 
fighting for and approve of what they know. 
Belief is By all 
means, let us proceed with the task of toughen- 
No harm will be done if we 


strengthen their muscles, increase their agility 


as indispensable as brawn. 
ing up youth. 


and power of endurance, prepare them in some 
measure for the crucial role they must play after 
they join the Army. But it is equally important 
that we do not abandon the work of building up 
their intelligence, their capacity for critical 
understanding, their self-respect. We must not 
rob them of their birthright of democratie eul- 
ture. 
Neve1 
education has there been such urgent need for 


before in the history of American 
clarifying the polar concepts of freedom and 
The old 


maintaining strict discipline is steadily increas- 


discipline. and persistent ery for 


ing in volume and intensity. The danger of 
total war is that it lends a semblance of logie 
and necessity to such demands. War arouses 
numerous irrational impulses; it betrays us 
into adopting the methods of the enemy— 


methods which under other cireumstances we 


would unhesitatingly repudiate. Discipline be- 
comes an absolute, an end in itself; it degener- 
ates at its worst into a mechanical system of 
regimentation. Obedience must be instantane- 
ous and unquestioning. In order to maintain 
this strict discipline, teachers are required to 
play the part of drill sergeants. The “softies” 
in the profession are looked upon with scorn. 
What youth needs, it seems, is a process of 
toughening up, and the first essential step is to 
teach them how to obey. 

Such arguments are hard to refute for the 
simple reason that they are not based on rational 
considerations. They are dictated by the sense 
of fear, the mounting pressure of insecurity. 
Obviously, safety is the prime desideratum. 
Lives must be protected against air raids. 
Should a bombing raid suddenly take place, it 
would be criminal laxity on the part of the 
school administration if the young were not 
thoroughly trained in what measures to take. 
There are times when reasoning must be east 


aside. All well and good! 


But are not the advocates of Spartan disci- 
pline assuming that the young will not co-op- 
erate voluntarily, that they have to be ordered, 
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commanded, coerced? What justification is 
there for such an assumption? Actually there 
is no need for motivating instructions in air-raid 
The students know what these drills are 
for; they know! They realize what is at stake 
both for the school and for themselves. They 
go through these drills with exemplary serious- 
ness, fully aware of the danger of succumbing 
If that is so, why then this shrill 


drills. 


to panie. 
emphasis on the necessity for discipline—disci- 
pline—and more discipline? Even during an 
air-raid, isn’t voluntary co-operation more to 
be desired than an automatic, regimented re- 
sponse? Some schools insist that during an air- 
raid drill all the students must remain quiet. 
Not a sound must be uttered. This is hard to 
understand. Under the almost unendurable ten- 
sion of waiting for the bombs to fall, the most 
natural reaction would be to jest, sing, tell 
stories, gossip—anything to break the horrible 
grip of fear. The British people, after suffer- 
ing bombing for months, found that activity of 
some sort was helpful in keeping up the spirits 
of those confined in air-raid shelters. Group 
singing was organized, there was professional 
and amateur entertainment. Why force the 
young to keep quiet? Then again, another 
teacher earnestly demands that the students be 
taught to march into the assembly with military 
precision, though it is hard to see what useful 
wartime purpose that would serve. 

It is therefore necessary to re-examine and 
redefine the polar concepts: freedom and disci- 
pline. Today the value of “freedom” is rising 
in the ideological market; officially it is held in 
high repute. But there is also, as we have seen, 
an insistent clamor for more rigorous discipline, 
for the complete submerging of the individual 
in behalf of a common collective purpose: the 
winning of the war. It is clear that if we deal 
with these ideas in terms of extremes, we shall 
land in an untenable position. Freedom as an 
absolute is as much a contradiction in terms as 
absolute discipline; it does not and cannot exist. 
To use the term profitably we must ask: Free- 
dom for what? Freedom from what? Freedom 
does not imply the shelving of all responsibil- 
ity; it simply means that in many matters which 
intimately concern him the individual must form 
his own decisions and depend upon himself for 
carrying them out to the best of his ability. 
Hence, by this token, freedom does not exclude 
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Freedom is always 
conditioned by necessity. What must be deter- 
mined is the kind of freedom educators should 


the need for “discipline.” 


encourage and the kind of discipline they should 
lmpose. 

Those who advocate drastic disciplinary re- 
forms are perhaps not fully aware of the import 
of the educational measures they recommend. 
To avoid any possibility of misunderstanding, 
what is said here is not to be construed as an 
attempt to impugn their motives. This is war, 
and no one, least of all youth, is exempt from 
making his unstinted contribution to the war 
effort. 


lowed to go on. 


“Edueation as usual” must not be al- 
Hence quasi-military discipline 
must be instituted. 

From this it is but a logical step to urge that 
military training be given in the secondary 
schools. Whatever arguments may be advanced 
for the rapid and efficient adaptation of the 
colleges to the needs of the war, and this is 
being done now that the draft age has been 
lowered to eighteen, there is little to reeommend 
such training for high-school boys. Not that 
the youth of America should be denied the edu- 
eative experience of participating fully in the 
war effort. The winning of the war is our 
paramount concern. But in any philosophy of 
ends, the means should be earefully considered. 
Will the intensive military training of high- 
school boys contribute appreciably to the win- 
ning of the war? Then by all means let us go 
ahead with plans for such nation-wide training. 
Before doing so, however, we should ask our- 
selves whether other alternatives do not lie open 
before us. 

Is youth soft and flabby? 
can organize a toughening-up process: strenuous 


Then the schools 


gymnasties, open-air exercises, physical drills. 
The more venturesome, athletic youths can be 
enlisted in “Commando” units. All this ean be 
(and is being) earried out under strictly edueca- 
tional auspices, without resorting to military 
The objection to military domina- 


9 


discipline. 
tion of the secondary schools is, first, that edu- 
cation is still a professional concern and should 
be kept in properly trained hands, and second, 
that, since the Army has no use for these young 
men until they have reached the age of eighteen, 
there is little point in subjecting them to mili- 


tary training. The purpose of democratic edu- 
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cation is to rear free men and women who ean 
think critically and independently, who can take 
their place intelligently in the social and eco 
nomie life of their country, whether in time of 
peace or of war. There are no short cuts in 
education. 
control of the schools to the military personnel 


The supreme danger of ceding the 
is that the ultimate objectives of edueation 
would be lost sight of in a preoccupation with 
immediate and expedient ends. 

The aim of the Army is to create firm disei 
pline, immediate obedience, unhesitating respect 
This 
is essential if commands are to be earried out 
efficiently. But there are all kinds of discipline. 
There is the obedience of the robot and that of 


for authority, the habit of suberdination. 


the thinking man; the obedience of the slave 
and that of the free man; the obedience of the 
conditioned reflex and that born of intelligent 
loyalty and inwardly given consent; the obedi 
ence of compulsion and fear and that which 
springs from understanding and a_ genuine 
spirit of co-operation. Which type of obedience 
do we wish to develop in the young before they 
enter the Army? Before giving our answer, let 
us bear in mind that these students will become 
the future voting citizens of the United States; 
they will bear the responsibility and help to 
undertake the task of postwar reconstruction. 
To demand the clamping down of strict disei- 
That 


students ean be saddled with a large share of 


pline is an easy way out of our dilemma. 


responsibility, that they can play an important 
and constructive roje in the national war effort, 
that they will respond more eagerly if they are 
allowed to participate in community defense, 
that army-inspired discipline is not only un 
necessary but harmful, is not realized by many 
teachers. If the educational interests as well as 
the lives of the young are to be protected during 
this period of emergency, it must be done by the 
professional body of teachers throughout the 
country. The function of the Army is to fight 
battles, to win the war. 
inform school authorities what subjects should 


Army officials should 


be stressed, what training is desirable for stu- 
dents; they should not tell us how best to achieve 
these aims. Certainly they are not in a position 
to counsel teachers on how to attain the other 
fundamental objectives of education: the devel- 
opment of democratic ideals, the building of 
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integrated personalities, training for leadership. 
Precisely because the young will soon be called 
upon to fight their country’s battles, their school- 
ing should be as rich, as soul-satisfying, and as 
wars are 


as possible. All 


mind-fortifying 


fought with the object of eventually establish- 
It is only in spiritually arrested and 
that 


This is the light of understanding 


in’ peace, 


backward societies war is considered an 


end in itself. 
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that should fill the young. They will make the 
sacrifices required of them, they will endure 
hardships, they will face danger and death, 
when they comprehend that this is their land, 
their home, and that they have an equal and 
creative share in shaping the future which they 
will inherit. 
CHARLES I. GLICKSBERG 
New York CITY 





TE DEWEY LAUDAMUS! 
Progre ss to Freedom: The Story of American 
x + 309 


Putnam’s Sons, 


Education. By AGNES E. BENEDICT. 
New’ York: -G. -P. 
$3.00. 


pages. 
1942. 
In his review of Elizabeth Buchanan Cowley’s 
“Free Learning” (ScHooL AND Society, 56: 
190-192, September 5, 1942), the present writer 
that that 


specifications for a layman’s history of Amer- 


remarked volume did not meet the 
ican education, adding, “It is very possible that 
the recently published, but not-yet-examined-by- 
the-reviewer, ‘Progress to Freedom,’ by Agnes 
Kk}. Benedict, will meet the need of a satisfactory, 
nontechnical history of American edueation.” 
Now that the latter book has been read, this con- 
jecture can be supported with a factual foun- 
dation. 

Miss Benedict’s book has been prepared with 
the interests and the curiosities of the general 
reader in mind. It narrates in fictional form, 
but actually buttressed by firm fact, the school 
adventures of Jonathan Jones, a colonial boy, 
and those of his descendants, John Jones and 
Johnny Jones, the latter a lad living in the 
present. The vast spaces within this fictionlike 
framework are filled with further orthodox his- 
torical data which combine logically to make a 
smoothly reading story of American schools 
from the Calvinist prototype of colonial days 
to the community school of contemporary favor. 
Miss Benedict, a Vassar graduate who amplified 
her educational attainment at the universities of 
Munich and Oxford, and at Columbia Univer- 
sity, has had considerable experience as writer 


This 


plus her undisguised and unre- 


and editor of periodicals for parents. 
background 
served admiration for the work of John Dewey 


has undoubtedly impelled her to undertake this 
volume. 

Even a hasty perusal cannot prevent the 
that the book 
written in objective detachment. The central 


reader from noting Was not 
thesis need not be hunted with a magnifying 
glass; it appears as clear as a submarine under 
searchlight. In brief, it is: The education of 
the past has been almost entirely one of op- 
pressive influence on the child, and only in very 
recent decades has it become liberated, due in 
a large measure to the indefatigable efforts of 
such Progressive leaders as Francis Wayland 
Parker and John Dewey. The history of edu- 
cation is viewed as a more or less uninterrupted 
upward march to the pinnacle of perfection, 
Beyond that point ex- 
It is practically incon- 


where stands Dewey. 
tends the downgrade. 
ceivable to the author that any definite improve- 
ment over the Dewey type of education can ever 
take place. 
tism, it is necessary to let Miss Benedict argue 


To appreciate better this dogma- 


for herself : 


It is not our place here to speak of Dewey’s 
contributions to other fields of thought. We are 
limited to education, and our analysis cannot at- 
tempt to present these ideas adequately. In educa- 
tion he has said the final word. There may well be 
development and progress after him—we hope 
there will—but there will not be change, or contra- 
diction. His foundations were laid too surely. 
They are final as much of Greek thought is final. 
He scrutinized every theory of education from the 
Greek onward, he examined every man’s contribu- 
tion. He studied them alike in the light of their 
underlying philosophy and of actual practice. He 
criticized them, purged them of their dross, dis- 
earded their weaknesses, and kept their strengths. 
He went beyond all of them—far beyond, and 
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added to them his own unique contribution. The 
result is a structure of educational thinking which 
will indeed stand the test of time. (P. 233.) 


A remarkable appraisal, one with which the 
master himself may find it difficult to coneur, 
inasmuch as finality has no place in his logical 
system. For the enthusiastic disciple, however, 
this is no source of conflict. Again she repeats 
her certainty that “Dewey has said the final 
word in edueation” (p. 236). Gloria in excelsis 
Dewey! Te Dewey laudamus! 

Turning aside from this bull of pedagogical 
infallibility, which is after all a matter for edu- 
cational philosophers to argue over, it must be 
emphasized that Miss Benedict’s book in some 
respects offers the layman even more than the 
conventional textbook in American edueational 
history offers the student. Not many texts ana- 
lyze and eite Franklin’s “Proposals,” Caleb 
Bingham’s “Columbian Preceptor,” Laneaster’s 
Monitorial System, Edward A. Sheldon’s and 
Colonel Parker’s work and influence with the 
same degree of detail as does the book of Miss 
Benedict. Nor do current texts keep their in- 
formation on the various forms of Progressive 
education as up-to-date. Thus, while neces- 
sarily condensing much of the story, Miss Bene- 
dict manages to dip more deeply into some areas 
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which are full of interest to the non-pedagog 
ical reader and yet not too well known to a large 
number within the profession. 

The temptation to be textbookish in style has 
not been entirely resisted. In several instances 
the author mentions a string of names or titles 
of books without taking the trouble to identify 
them all. Moreover, the reviewer does not quite 
see the necessity of introducing the Bell-Lan- 
caster controversy as to the paternity of the 
monitorial school. 

What the volume lacks is illustration. Pie- 
tures and drawings would have made it more 
attractive and instructive. Greater care might 
have been taken with some names in the text 
and with the compilation of the index. 

Despite the pontifical position adopted with 
respect to Dr. Dewey, despite the omission of 
several important topics, “Progress to Free 
dom” can be recommended to members of school 
boards, parents, and teachers and administra 
tors who have escaped in their preparation a 
course in the history of American edueation. 
It will afford all a better perspective of Amer- 
ican educational problems facing them today. 

Wituiam W. BricKMAN 

Epitor, Education Abstracts, 

NEW YORK CITY 





THE INSTITUTE OF AMERICAN HIS- 
TORY AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
StTanrorD UNIversItTy on January 1, 1943, 

opened an Institute of American History. It 

is the purpose of the institute, as announced 
by the director, Edgar Eugene Robinson, ex- 
ecutive head of the Department of History, to 
examine current conceptions of American his- 
tory and current methods of presenting Amer- 
ican history in the schools, colleges, and univer- 
sities. As director, Dr. Robinson will have an 
advisory committee of five: Thomas A. Bailey, 

Charles A. Barker, Harold W. Bradley, George 

H. Knoles, and Maxwell H. Savelle, all teach- 

ers of American history at Stanford. 

The institute is the culmination of four years 
of discussion and planning by Dr. Robinson, 
aided by several California professional men 
who have been interested in revitalizing the 





teaching of American history in the schools and 
colleges. 

Preliminary examination of the teaching of 
American history in the universities and col 
leges of California has already begun through 
two conferences of California teachers of Amer- 
ican history recently held at Stanford. The sur- 
vey of The New York Times last summer con- 
cerning “College Study of U. S. History” pro- 
vided an opportune moment for the holding of 
these conferences, according to Dr. Robinson, 
and the suecess of the conferences led to formu- 
lation of plans for the launching of the Institute 
of American History at this time. 

The plans of the institute include, in addi- 
tion to the holding of further conferences of 
teachers of United States history, research 
studies in interpretations of Americanism as it 
may be examined in utterances of public men, 
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critics, and scholars; a survey of the materials 
actually used in the teaching of American his- 
tory in schools, colleges, and universities; the 
publication of studies of, and in particular of 
aids to, the teaching and study of American 
history; and such other activities as are “de- 
signed to clarify and expand the presentation 
of American history by speech and written word, 
including radio, publie address, magazine, and 
book.” 

In explanation of the growth of this plan 
for the institute, Dr. Robinson says: 

The time has come for history to reassert its value 
in mankind’s greatest crisis. This movement for a 
re-examination of American history has been com- 
ing for a dozen years. It is the natural outgrowth 
of reaction from a period of overemphasis upon 
debunking which has been marked by destruction of 
This 


record is work for profes- 


faith in the fundamentals of American life. 
re-examination of the 
sional historians as experts in subject matter. In 
the midst of changes in time, space, and thought so 
rapid and so profound as to necessitate constant 
readaptation, we need to know how we came to this 
stage in our development, for out of our American 
past must come our American future. However 
much we may study cultures and civilizations else- 
where in the contemporary world, the basic content 
of all thought for Americans is naturally in the 
history of their own civilization. It is not going to 
be possible to reorient Americans after the war by 
study of contemporary issues in economic and polit- 
ical life, 
philosophy, religion, art, and literature unless we 


and of contemporary contributions in 
have, continuously, a rigorous and critical study of 
our past. This study of our history should include 
a re-examination of the underlying beliefs of Amer- 
icans, not in books by a few, but in the life of the 
people; and a re-examination of democracy, not by 
contrast with systems and patterns elsewhere, but 
in terms of the economic, social, and political mani- 


festations of our own beliefs and aspirations. 

A conference of California high-school teach- 
ers of American history is planned to take place 
under the auspices of the Institute of American 
History at Stanford University in March. 

GrEORGE H. KNOLES 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
USING UNIVERSITY DORMITORIES IN 

TRAINING GUIDANCE SPECIALISTS 

In the training of psychologists and other 
guidance specialists, as Rogers! has indicated, 


1C, R. Rogers, Journal of Consulting Psychology, 
3: 144-6, 1939. 
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“We still lag amazingly far behind the profes- 
sions of social work and medicine in our devel- 
opment of interne training.” Although agree- 
ment among educators would be universal as to 
the value of practical, clinical experience in the 
training of school counselors, Houston? in his 
surveys of the catalogs of training centers in 
1939 and 1940, found only eleven out of 157 
which made use of laboratory methods. Among 
the eleven, however, were some very valuable 
programs with broad use of actual clinical ex- 
periences. In his study, Houston also found, 
as we have in the present one, that there is wide 
interest in the improvement of the experiential 
aspects of the training program. 

It is evident to those who have a major re- 
sponsibility for the training of school counselors 
or college personnel workers that there are a 
number of possible situations offering practi- 
eal experience for the counselor-in-training. 
Among those which come readily to mind are 
the public and private schools, social agencies 
such as juvenile courts, and the many types of 
institutions for individuals of all ages. This 
study is concerned with a survey of the extent 
to which schools of education utilize college 
dormitories in connection with the training of 
guidance specialists. 

In the college dormitory, the counselor, resi- 
dent assistant, or dormitory assistant, as he or 
she may be ealled, is living with the student 
in a constant and natural relationship. There 
are problems among students in every area, 
personal, social, educational, and vocational. 
Anyone will recognize how valuable is the op- 
portunity to work under professional super- 
vision in the dormitory situation and thus to 
supplement theoretical training with practical 
experience. This study was planned to explore 
the extent to which the opportunities for labora- 
tory experience in guidance offered by positions 
as a resident assistant in women’s dormitories 
are utilized in correlation with the training pro- 
grams of schools of education. 

The data have been supplied by the deans of 
women and other administrators of 27 universi- 
ties out of 30 listed by a committee of the 
American Association of University Professors* 
‘n 1934 as having superior schools of education.* 

2 V. M. Houston, Educational Administration and 
Supervision, 27: 145-51, 1941. 

3 Report of Committee on Graduate Instruction, 
Educational Record, 15: 204-5, 1934. 
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One 
did not co-operate and a graduate student from 
this institution reported that it had no program 
of training. Two universities, in which the pro- 
cram in edueation has advanced significantly 
since 1934 and in which the women’s dormitories 


Two others had no women’s dormitories. 


are used for training, were added to the list, so 
that data are available on 29 out of 30 selected 
universities and the program of the lone uneo- 
operative institution is known indireetly. 

Of the 29 co-operating institutions, 18, or 62 
per cent, reported that they utilized dormitory 
assistants who were at the same time registered 
eraduate students. The programs of the insti- 
tutions varied considerably—some also utilized 
undergraduates. Only the organized system of 
eraduate resident assistants will be considered 
in this diseussion. 

According to the questionnaire data, the 
planning of the program and the actual training 
is usually the responsibility of the dean of 
women, in most, but not all cases, assisted by 
her staff. The selection of dormitory assistants 
is likewise done by the office of the dean of 
women. In only two instanees is there a repre- 
sentative of the school of education on the com- 
mittee for selection; yet teaching experience is 
frequently mentioned as a desirable qualifica- 
tion. The data from 11 institutions gave the 
departments in which the resident assistants 
were registered. One had 90 per cent in eduea- 
Two reported 80 per cent; three, 50 per 
cent; one, 25 per cent; one, ten per cent; three 


tion. 


utilized no education majors. It should be noted 
that in some institutions there were a number 
of resident assistants who were psychology 
majors—in three instances, as many as 50 per 
cent. 

A fundamental question of the present in- 
quiry is the relationship of the program to the 
School of Education. Seven of the 18 institu- 
tions that have dormitory assistants had some 
relationship to the schools of edueation in their 
universities. In several instances the deans of 
women were members of the education faculty. 
Of the 18 institutions having dormitory assist- 





4 The complete and detailed statistics are to be 
found in: M. L. Lipscomb, ‘‘The Special Training 
of Dormitory Assistants in Correlation with the 
School of Education of a University.’’ Unpub- 
lished Master’s thesis, Stanford University, 1942, 
54 pp. 
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ants, 60 per cent have well-developed programs 
for guidance training in their schools of edu- 
eation. 
that these programs were of value in the reeruit- 


In five instances, the reports indicated 


ment and selection of assistants; five replied 
that they were not, and four did not answer the 
question. Only five of the institutions indicated 
that any academie courses were required for 
Thirteen of the 18 uni- 


versities limited the course-loads of assistants— 


dormitory assistants. 


some to one half and others to two thirds of the 
normal schedule. 

As to qualifications, a bachelor’s degree was, 
of course, a minimal requirement. The pre 
ferred ages for applicants were between 25 and 
32; some universities employed assistants as 
young as 21 and as old as 40. The remunera 
tion for assistants who were also graduate stu 
dents was usually small and covered only part 
of the expenses for the college year. 

One of the surprising and disappointing find 
ings of this study, from the standpoint of facili 
ties for the training of guidance specialists, is 
the lack of collaboration of the staffs of the 
schools of edueation in the recruitment and 
selection of resident assistants, in the plans for 
their program of work and in-service training. 
Little advantage is now being taken of the study 
of the everyday problems of the resident assist- 
ants in the courses for guidance specialists. 
This is especially unfortunate since the dormi 
tory situation under careful supervision and 
adequate administrative control according to 
many opinions offers an exceptionally good 
opportunity for the training of guidance work 
ers. 

The fine spirit of co-operation exemplified by 
the thoughtful and detailed replies to this study 
suggests that leaders in the field of college per 
sonnel work are definitely interested in the sub 
ject of this investigation. Their many requests 


for a summary of its findings indicate an 


interest which should soon bear fruit in the 
enhancement of the resources for the training 
of guidance specialists by the full use of the 
dormitory situation. Timely also is the fact 
that this plan offers very definite practical ad 


vantages for all concerned. 


Mary Lee Lipscoms 
NORMAN FENTON 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
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GAINS ON THE ACE PSYCHOLOGICAL 
EXAMINATION DURING THE 
FRESHMAN-SOPHOMORE 
YEARS 

As one phase of an attempt to appraise the 
educational growth of students enrolled in pro- 
grams of general education in the University 
of Illinois, a group of 105 students who had 
been tested with the ACE Psychological Exami- 
nation at the time of admission to the university 
were retested at the end of the sophomore year. 
The initial test was administered in September, 
1940; the second test, in May, 1942. 


vening period of approximately 20 months in- 


The inter- 


cluded four semesters of university work. Of 
the 105 students tested, 29 had completed, within 
this interval, the lower-college program of seven 
full-year survey courses administered by the 
General Division of the College of Liberal Arts 
and Sciences, while the remaining 76 students 
had been enrolled in the conventional courses of 
the general curriculum of the same college. 
Whether the total group was truly representa- 
tive of the sophomore class is questionable. It 
is likely that they were slightly superior. 

Since the 1940 edition of the ACE Test was 
used in September, 1940, the retesting was done 
1939 The 


equivalent except that the 1939 form is some- 


with the edition. two forms are 


what more difficult. Raw scores between the 
two forms, therefore, are not directly compar- 
able. The national norms for each, however, 
provide points of reference from which gains 
may be measured. 

In a comparison of the performance of the 
29 General Division students who had spent two 
years in a program of general courses with that 
29 students who had 


of a matched group of 


taken two years of conventional courses, no 


significant differences appeared. The results of 

this comparison are summarized in Table I. As 
se , difference wo 

the eritical ratio (| ————— ] indicates, the 

P.E. of diff. 

matched groups compare very closely in gross 

seores on the test. If the somewhat larger dif- 


ferences between subscores call for any ex- 
planation, it is probably to be sought in the 
relatively heavy emphasis which the General 
Division program places upon linguistic skills 


at the expense of the opportunity for practice 


in dealing with quantitative terms and prob- 
lems. Only four of the 29 General Division 
students had had a course in mathematics during 
their freshman-sophomore years, while 12 stu- 
dents in the matched group who excelled them 
in Q-seore had had mathematics. Moreover, the 
four students in the former group averaged only 
3.6 semester hours of mathematics as compared 
with an average of 8.6 hours for the 12 students 
registered in conventional courses. 

In order to indicate the gains in scores made 
by the total group of 105 students, the distribu- 
TABLE I 
COMPARISON OF RETEST SCORES ON THE ACE TEST OF 
29 STUDENTS ENROLLED IN A PROGRAM OF SUR- 
VEY COURSES WITH SCORES MADE BY A 


MATCHED GROUP TAKING CON- 
VENTIONAL COURSES 








Mean S.D. pit, Critical 


















ratio 
Gross Scores 
Students in survey 
COUPECR 556664 106.34 19.93 
2.55 73 
Students in = con- 
ventional courses 103.79 19.12 
Q-scores 
Students in survey 
COUFBOR .cccece 37.28 8.34 
3.20 2.15 
Students in con- 
ventional courses 40.48 9.02 
L-scores 
Students in survey 
COULNCR 6 ics. 44 69.07 13.86 
4.59 1.65 
Students in = con- 
ventional courses 64.48 18.04 
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FicureE I 
tions of their scores in relation to the national 
distributions are presented graphically in the 
form of “normalized” curves. Since the per- 
centile ranks of the mid-points of the class 
intervals are reported for the distributions of 
national scores by the authors of the test, per- 
centile ranks of the same sort were computed 
for the distributions of the scores of the local 
group. In a statistical table, the height of the 
ordinate of the normal curve at the points where 
each of these percentile ranks fall was found. 
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For example, the percentile rank of a score of 
105 in one national distribution is 46.2. The 
table shows that the height of the eurve of a 
normal distribution at that point is .397. The 
plotting in this fashion of the heights of the 
ordinates throughout the distribution yields a 
smooth eurve representing the scores. 
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FIGURE I 
Figure I represents the distribution of gross 
scores of the 105 Illinois students at the time of 
entrance into the university and also that of the 
gross scores of 18,737 students entering college 


at the same time. Figure II represents the 
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Figure III 


’ @ 8 Sa @ 3 
scores of the 105 Illinois students at the end of 
the sophomore year in comparison with those of 
19,620 students who took the 1939 form of the 
test at the time of college entrance. Figures II] 
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FigurE IV 


and [V present similar data for Q-scores; Fig- 
ures V and VI, for L-scores. Thus, the curves 
in Figures I, III, and V indicate how the na- 
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tional and local groups compared at the begin- 
ning of the freshman year; Figures II, IV, and 
VI indicate the relationship after the local 
group of students had completed two years of 
university work. 

The median of the distribution of gross scores 
of the Illinois students on the initial test was 
EZ. 
scores on this form of the test was 107. 


The median of the distribution of national 
This 
represents a difference of approximately 9 in 
percentile rank. On the second test, the median 
seore of the Illinois students was 107, whereas 
the national median was 84, a difference of 34 in 


percentile rank. (The smaller raw scores on 
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Figure VI 
the retest are due to the difference in difficulty 
Whereas 
70 per cent of the local group scored above the 


between the two forms of the test.) 


national median on the first test, 90 per cent 
scored above the national median on the retest. 

In terms of percentile rank of scores on the 
national norms, 87 students made gains in gross 
scores. Eight students made seores of the same 
percentile rank on the retest as on the initial 
test. Ten students lost in percentile rank of 
gross scores. 

The coefficients of 
scores of the 105 students on the initial test and 
those on the retest were: Q-score, .75; L-sevre, 
.76; gross seore, .78. The following reliability 
coefficients for the 1940 form of the ACE Test 
were reported by the authors: Q-score, .96; 
Apparently 


correlation between the 


L-score, .95; and, gross score, .97. 
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no official reliability coefficients have been re- 
ported for the 1939 form. 
MELVIN W. BARNES 
TECHNICIAN, 
ION, COLLEGE OF 
IBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES, 
SITY OF ILLINOIS 
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